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President Eisenhower greets Christine Berend 


West Germany at 


meeting 


with foreign 


exchange students in the White House Rose Garden, 


Miss Berendsen 


was 
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Field Service students who visited Washington dur- 
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The challenge 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


PERENNIAL CRISIS 


H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


Senator H. Atexanper SmitH (Republican, New Jersey) was co-sponsor 
of the Smith-Mundt Act and sponsor of the act, passed in 1949, authorizing 
the use of payments on World War | debts by Finland for educational 


activities, including exchange of students between the two countries. 


ge “As long as we believe that knowledge is better than ignorance, 
that the truth makes men free, exchange of persons programs 
should survive and grow.” That sentence, taken from the report 
of the Committee on Educational Interchange Policy on “The 
Goals of Student Exchange,” elo-quently presents the challenge to 
those of us who do believe that knowledge and truth are the 
sound foundations on which to build enduring peace and a free 
and prosperous world. 


Educational exchange plays an important, but by no means 
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exclusive, role in the spreading of knowledge and truth. However, 


the almost ideal partnership through which we in the United States 
have combined private and public contributions to international 
educational exchange is a guiding example to be followed in at- 
tacking all aspects of international ignorance. prejudice, and 


misunderstanding. 


@ There is no justification for complacency or inattention merely 
because a program has reached a high level of suceess. We 
must constantly review our goals, as did the Committee on Educa- 
tional Interchange Policy. and, of equal importance, continuously 
inspect the foundation and framework on which we have built. 

As readers of this Bulletin are well aware, private exchange 
programs long antedate the Government's activity in this field, 
and still bear the major share of the burden. However, the Gov- 
ernmental role is a significant one and in recent years has become 
nearly indispensable. The legislative foundation on which the 
Governments participation is built consists essentially of two laws: 
Public Law 584 of the 79th Congress. and Publie Law 402 of the 
80th Congress. The former is popularly known as the Fulbright 
Act, and the latter as the Smith-Mundt Act. 

As a co-sponsor of the Smith-Mundt Act, | am particularly 
gratified with the outstanding success of the exchange program. 
My participation was inspired by the experience that I had per 
sonally with the activities of the Belgium American Educational 
Foundation, established by former President Hoover after World 
War I. This was an outgrowth of the old CRB — Commission for 
the Relief of Belgium — which saved Belgium during the first 
World War. The Belgian American Exchange program has been 
in continuous operation for a period of over thirty-five years. It 
counts among its “alumni” the leading Belgians in public life 
today. To it can be attributed directly the abiding friendship 
today between Belgium and the United States. It has been a model 


operation for many other private exchange programs. 


@ The Fulbright Act inspired by my colleague, Senator William 


Fulbright of Arkansas. originally enabled the use. for educational 
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An ideal 


partnership 


Governmental 


rule 


indispensable 
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Appropriated 
funds 


The House 


exchange purposes, of some of the foreign currencies available 
to the United States as a result of the disposal abroad of surplus 
property. As such it was a temporary program, but free irom the 
necessity of annual appropriations. The Smith-Mundt Act pro- 
vided a framework for a permanent program of much broader 
scope (in addition to the educational exchange features, this act 
is also the basis for the activities of the United States Information 
Agency), but required appropriated funds. Happily the Fulbright 
Program now has available foreign currencies acquired by the 
United States through other means, and presumably will carry on 
indefinitely. Less happily, the program must now “purchase” 
these funds from the United States Treasury, thus becoming de- 
pendent upon appropriated funds. 

It is in this context that we legislators who annually find our- 
selves “on the firing line” in the battle for appropriations, are 
forced to examine the foundation and framework on which we have 
built the Government’s participation in educational exchange. For 
some years now I have had the growing feeling that, while the 
framework of the administration and programming can always be 
improved, the immediate problem is a crack in the foundation 


itself. 


ge Over the past few years a definite pattern has emerged in the 
process of getting appropriations for the Government's participa- 
tion in international educational exchange; the President requests 
funds for a minimal, but adequate, program; the House of Repre- 
sentatives slashes this figure nearly in half: the Senate restores 
the full amount, and the final figure is a compromise between the 
two. The result is, of course, a clearly insufficient appropriation. 

In passing it should be mentioned that our successes in secur- 
ing Senate approval of the full budget request have not been easy. 
The votes, when pressed in committee and on the floor, have 
been close. Unfortunately, in the House they have gone the other 
way, and deep cuts have been sustained. 

Why? The program is an inspiring one, quick to catch the 
imagination of intelligent men, and never more important than 


today. The Congress is a responsible institution of Government, 
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and responsive to the desires of the articulate voter — traditionally 


the House even more so than the Senate. 


ge The answer would seem obvious. Public understanding and 
public acceptance are the sine qua non for any long-range Govern- 
mental program requiring annual appropriations. In the case of 
the exchange program we would seem to rely too heavily on an 
annual flood of testimonials at “appropriations time,” instead of 
building up a genuine and thorough year-round understanding 
of the program. 

We have become too parochial, too ingrown. Happily we have 
had great success in securing wholehearted ac eptance at the local 
level for the exchangees themselves. We must translate this accept 
ance — which has widely become enthusiasm —- into a grassroots 
understanding of the program itself, and the role of the Govern 
ment in it. When that has been accomplished, the appropriations 
should readily be for: oming. 

It is particularly appropriate that we renew our private efforts 
at this time, for the Geneva Conference, on the initiative of Presi 
dent Eisenhower. directed the Foreign Ministers to study measures 
to bring about freer contacts and exchanges to the mutual advan- 
tage of the countries and peoples concerned, This is one item on 
the agenda of the October meeting of the Foreign Ministers. We 
can do no less than give overwhelming support at home to this 
international interest at the highest levels of Government in pro- 


moting that which we believe in so deeply. 


at 
ap 
dus” 
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Island of how-to-do-it 


@ An American officer of the Technical 
Cooperation Mission in New Delhi, dis- 
cussing a study tour with an Indian 
specialist in housing or community de- 
velopment, says, “And after two weeks 
in Washington, | suggest that you go to 
Puerto Rico and see what they are doing 
there.” 

A young engineer in Ecuador or El 
Salvador may receive advice from a 
senior, “I think you'd get more out of 
going to Puerto Rico than to TVA or 
Grand Coulee in the States. The kind of 
litle TVA’s they have there are more 
what we are interested in.” 

An administrator in the Gold Coast 
hears, “Puerto Rico, as you know, has 
gone from dependency status to that of 
Commonwealth. It would be worthwhile 
to study Puerto Rican developments.” 

Health authorities in Thailand hear, 
“It would be valuable to study what 
Puerto Rico is doing in rural health.” 

Things have been happening in Puerto 
Rico. In the years from 1940 to 1952, 
the gross product of Puerto Rico went 
up 301 per cent, wages and salaries went 
up 358 per cent, value of agricultural 
production went up 172 per cent. The 
death rate went down 51 per cent, life 
expectancy went up 33 per cent. Public 
education enrolment increased 61 per 
cent. 


The first question obviously is. “How 
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Prepared by the Foreign Operations Administration 


did Puerto Rico do it?” In the answer 
to that question is found also the reason 
why Puerto Rico has become an island 
laboratory and training ground for tech- 
nical cooperation programs the world 
over. Through June 1955, more than 
2.000 trainees, visitors and observers 
had studied Puerto Rican examples. The 
Foreign Operations Administration on 
June 25, 1954 announced the signing of 
a three-year contract with the Common- 
wealth for expansion of training pro- 
grams and the training of thousands of 
others. The United Nations sends train- 
ees to Puerto Rico, as does the Organ- 
ization of American States; private 
foundations provide fellowships for study 
there: governments of Latin America 
send their own people on study missions. 
From July 1, 1954 to June 30, 1955, 
891 trainees, visitors and observers came 
from every nation of the world except 
the Soviet Union and its allies. 


“Operation Bootstrap” 


Puerto Rico’s qualifications for its 
unique role in world-wide technical co- 
operation were recognized long ago——by 
the Puerto Ricans themselves. In the 
first place, Puerto Rico for more than a 
decade has had a well thought-out, over- 
all economic development program to 
make a full-scale attack on the problems 


of underdevelopment. 
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UTTING FINISHING TOUCHES on a new 


In the second place, conditions of cli- 
mate but also of disease, poverty, mal- 
nutrition, high population density, and 
economic transition are more nearly like 
those of the countries from which train- 
ees come. Devices and methods of more 


highly developed countries had been, in 


a sense. brought down to recognizable 


size in the Puerto Rican approach 
largely that of sheer self-help. 

Finally, of particular advantage to 
Latin America. is the fact that Puerto 
Rico is bilingual. English and Spanish. 
Lack of knowledge of English is no bar- 
rier and at the same time knowledge of 
English can be improved. 

Phe idea of technical cooperation pro- 
grams had hardly been stated by Presi- 
dent Truman in January 1949, before 
Governor Luis Munoz Marin. knowing 
what Puerto Rico had accomplished 


through “Operation Bootstrap.” offered 
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elf-help housing unit in Puerto Rico. 


the facilities of the island for whatever 
use might be made of them. Before the 
year was over. a group from the Depart- 
ment of State went to Puerto Rico to 
look into possibilities. The ‘rOoup Was 80 
favorably impressed that 16 grants were 
offered initially to 15 Latin American 
engineers and one doctor. These arrived 
in Puerto Rico in May 1950. 

Puerto” Rico itself, with a $50,000 
appropriation. financed the training pro- 
eram during the first year. It has con- 
tinued to appropriate additional funds, 
Beginning in LOS), the Federal Govern- 
ment of the United States allocated funds 
to the program. 

Governor Munoz Marin has deseribed 
Puerto Rico. before its deve lopment vot 
under way. in these terms: 

“Imagine that the population of the 
whole world. more than two billion hu- 


man bein should move to the United 
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OFFICIALS MEET IN) PUERTO’ RICO. 
(l.tor.) Hon. Samuel R. Quinones, President 
of Senate; Hon, Felisa de Gautier, Mayoress 
of San Juan; Dr. G. G. Pandit, head, Indian 
Council for Medical Research: Her Excellency 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Minister of Health of 
India; Hon, Arturo Morales Carrién, Under 
Secretary of State, 


Then the United States would 


have 650 inhabitants per square mile, 


States. 


the same as Puerto Rico. Imagine that 


most industrial plants had ceased to 


operate, that there were no coal mines, 


no oil wells, no water power. If all this 


came about. the United States would be 


in the same position as Puerto Rico was 


before we decided to do something 


about it.” 


The beginning of Puerto Rico’s pro- 


gram of economic development occurred 
in May 1942, when the Puerto Rico 


Planning Board was created to coordi- 


nate programs and policies of Govern- 


ment agencies, to guide Government in- 


vestment in capital facilities and to reg- 


ulate the use of urban land. In the same 


year the Puerto Rico Industrial Develop- 


ment Company was set up to stimulate 


manufacturing enterprises. Glass, paper 
board, clay and shoe factories were 
established. 


tract investment from outside sources. 


Laws were modified to at- 


Efforts were made to stimulate tourist 
trade; electric power and water supply 
systems received attention; the Govern- 
ment entered on a vast program of pub- 
lic housing to eliminate slums in both 
rural and urban areas. New hospitals 
were built, new health clinics set up, 
school systems were improved. The 
University of Puerto Rico established 
courses suited to particular needs of the 
island. The 


Experiment Station concentrated even 


university's Agricultural 
further on improvement of the island’s 
agriculture, 

What emerged in the development 
process was a principle vital to technical 
cooperation — the principle of self-help. 
Governor Munoz Marin, from his own 
experience, has told of this discovery. 
When the development program was be- 
ginning, Puerto Rico was in the grip of 
shocking poverty, with apparently few 
resources to deal with it. 

“At this point, well aware of the great 
economic needs of our people, and know- 
ing our simple people well,” said Gov- 
“T set out to talk 


with them. I learned many things from 


ernor Munoz Marin, 


them. 

“IT learned that there is a wisdom 
among the people in the towns and in 
the countryside which education may 
lead, but cannot improve, in its magnifi- 
cent human essence. I taught many of 
them something, but they taught me 
more. I learned that the people are wise 

- wiser than we think. I learned that to 
them freedom is something deep in the 


heart. in the conscience. in everyday life, 
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in personal dignity, in the furrow, the 
plow and the tools.” 

This has been the basis of the Puerto 
to talk with the peo- 
ple, find out the needs that are closest 


Rican approach 


to their daily lives, help them direct 


their own efforts to solving these prob- 
lems, show them how, not merely to use 
their labors efficiently, but to build a 
community of thought, how to follow a 


democratic, cooperative pattern. 
Unique housing program 


Most publicized and perhaps most 
unique expression of this community 
development process is Puerto Rico's 
“aided self-help housing.” In this case, 
great engineering skill and inventive tal- 
ent were applied te working out the kind 
of house that members of a community 
—1]2 to 15 families — could build for 
themselves at low cost. 


The Government lends a_ concrete 


block-making 


mixer. The Government also furnishes 


machine and a cement 


the materials, costing the equivalent of 
$300. The owner is required to pay for 
the materials but his payments extend 
over a 10-year period. He and his neigh- 
bors build his house and theirs, under 
proper supervision, end do the plastering, 
paintirg, internal partitioning and con- 
struction of porches. The self-help idea, 
however. is something that inspires the 
man and his family. They are soon 
planting flowers and vegetable gardens 
and look forward to expansion of the 
house itself. They attend classes in fur- 
niture making. sewing and good house- 
keeping practices. The net result is that 
for thousands of persons, the standard 
of living has not only been raised. but 


revolutionized. 
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ENGINEERS DISCUSS IRRIGATION 
projects. (l.tor.) Héetor Duenas Huerta of 
Eeuador; Javier Cuevas Benitez of Puerto 
Rico; Armando Gallegos Guevara of Peru. 


g 
But if “aided self-help housing” has 
become the most public ized of the Puerto 
fican approaches, other fields of study 
are equally fruitful for the trainee. 

Development officials from many coun- 
tries are enthusiastic about the indus- 
trialization program how the Puerto 
Rico Keonomi Development Adminis- 
tration succeeded in establishing more 
than 300 new industries on the island, 
adding thousands of new jobs: how it 
both attracted outside capital and en- 
couraged local capital to invest in indus- 
tries. how it analyzed problems, created 
incentives. promoted development. 

In education, Puerto Rico's emphasis 
on vocational education and its voea- 
tional rural schools. providing a com 
bination of academic and vocational 
training for rural children. offer many 


ideas for educators from other under- 


| 


developed areas. A notable feature is 
that these schools serve as educational 
and cultural centers for both parents 
and children. They have a strong orien- 
tation to the needs of the particular 
community and its resources. A social 
worker is usually attached to each such 
school, fortifying further the community 


approach. 
Education and public health 


The Community Education Program 
is a new approach to adult education. 
Its goal is the education of the commun- 
ity for concrete action in solving local 
community problems. Though still rel- 
atively new (the Community Education 
1949, 


under Law No. 372), this basically self- 


Division was established in May 


help program has already resulted in 
numerous local projects carried out by 
local citizens. These are such as the 
drainage of a swamp, the building of a 
bridge, the building of a local school 
and the elimination of illiteracy in a 
village. One original approach to the 
problem of increasing food production is 
that of planting beans on the shoulders 
of public roads, in soil that otherwise 
would not be cultivated. 

In the health field, the School of 
Tropical Medicine has excellent and 
specialized facilities, but programs of 


of health 


communities also are of special note. 


extension services to rural 
The public health centers combine all 
health and public assistance services as 
nearly as possible under one roof, a 
practical solution where the majority of 
the population travels on foot. The cen- 
staffed 


nutritionists, sanitary inspectors. social 


ters are with doctors. nurses. 


and even include milk centers 


wor kers, 


under the maternity and child-welfare 
program. 

In-service training has strong empha- 
sis, not only in the health field but in 
other fields as well. 

Agricultural extension and home eco- 
nomics programs have made much prog- 
The Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences at Turrialba, Costa 


Inter-American 


ress. 


Rica, has an agreement with the Univer- 
Rico for 


groups in these subjects. 


sity of Puerto training of 
A special three months’ tropical for- 
held 


March to May 1955, with 26 technicians 


from eight Latin 


estry training course was from 
American countries, 
India, Ceylon, Vietnam, the Philippines, 
Surinam, and British Guiana in attend- 
ance. A three months’ training course in 
cooperatives was carried out jointly by 
the Food and Agriculture Organization, 
Caribbean Commission and Cooperative 
Institute of the University of Puerto 
Rico. This was attended by 26 members 
of cooperatives from the British, French 
and Netherlands dependencies in the 


Caribbean. 


Training labor leaders 


The Labor Relations Institute of the 
University of Puerto Rico has had a 
special program for labor leaders from 
At first the 
financed the 


America since 1952. 
itself 
later the United States Department of 


Labor took over sponsorship. After study 


Latin 


university course ; 


in Puerto Rico, participants go to the 
United States to observe labor activities 
under guidance of the Department. Three 
courses of more than three months each 
were held in 1955. 

The Government of Puerto Rico opens 


its own departments for study—its Office 
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of Personnel, Office of the Controller. 
Social Programs Administration, — its 
Bureau of the Budget. its Communica- 
tions Authority and others. 

The opportunities for training are so 
extensive that they read almost like the 
courses in a university catalogue — in 
fact. a catalogue has been issued. 

Testimonials are numerous. An off- 
cial of the Banco Nacional of Costa 
Rica, after studying on a fellowship in 
Puerto Rico, said in his report: 

“I consider that the study carried out 
in this country, notwithstanding its 
brevity. is of greater practical utility 
than that which could be done in other 
countries of greater economic potential. 
The reason is obvious: Puerto Rico is 
being converted into a great economie- 
social laboratory in which a new culture 
is developing. a product of the fusion 
of American technique and Hispani: 


traditions.” 


Model for other couatries 


\ Brazilian engineer said, after visit- 
ing the island: “In view of the accom- 
plishment made in the various fields of 
activities, | have suggested that the Bra- 
zilian Government utilize Puerto Rico as 
a sort of model or experimental field 
where technicians and economists of 
other underdeveloped countries, seeking 
solutions to similar problems, could 
come and study their own countries. The 
similarity in culture and in language 
would make easier the adaptation of 
technicians of South and Central Amer- 
ica. in contrast with the North American 


continent, where problems are different 
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and accomplishments of such magnitude 


that very often they dishearten the stu- 
dents who go there.” 

A Philippine officer, studying rural 
resettlement, made the simple, direct 
comment, “What | learn here, we can 
apply at home.” A visitor from India 
said Puerto Rico’s success or failure “is 
of first importance to millions living in 
underdeveloped areas throughout the 


world.” 


Continuing improvement 


Not all trainees are satisfied nor get 
all they think they should. But com- 
plaints are studied and evaluated and 
steps taken to correct any deficiences in 
the training facilities. That is the psy- 
chology ol Puerto Ric an development 
and it is applied even to the lessons 
Puerto Rico has to teach. 

More and more effort is devoted to 
systematizing the training process. The 
Office of Technical Cooperation of the 
Puerto Rico Department of State pro- 
vides aid and counsel to trainees coming 
to the island. Preliminary and_ final 
training programs are worked out. The 
Office of Technical Cooperation receives 
trainees at the airport, selects convenient 
places for them to live, offers general 
orientation programs on Puerto Rico, 
introduces the trainees at training agen- 
cies. follows their progress and aids 
them in solving their problems. 

Fulfilling the fundamental purpose of 
technical cooperation in strengthening 
democracy. a small island between con- 
tinents has set up a beacon that beckons 


to the whole world. 
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‘valuating the exchange experience 


w As the principal non-governmental 
contractor for evaluation for the Inter- 
national Educational Exchange Service 
of the Department of State, Interna- 
tional Research Associates (INRA) has 
conducted a number of evaluation stud- 
ies for the Service during the past four 
or five years. These studies have been 
carried out in Europe, Latin America, 
Kast; 


specialists, 


and the Far among students, 


teachers, teen-agers and 
groups of civic leaders. Their purpose 
has been to test the effectiveness of the 
exchange experience in promoting cer- 
tain U.S. Government objectives inso- 
far as these may be reflected in the 
informational gains, opinion changes, 
or habit alterations among participants 
in the program. 

Given such a purpose, INRA’s evalu- 
ation studies have been able to focus 
on more precisely defined areas of in- 
quiry than has always been possible in 
researches in the field of educational 
exchange. 

The investigations sought to answer 
two fundamental questions: 

1. Has the exchange experience succeeded 
in imparting, extending, or intensifying infor- 
mation, skills and attitudes in a manner con- 
sistent with the program’s objectives? 


2. Are returned 
influencing people and events back home in 


exchangees effective in 


ways consistent with the program’s objectives? 


12 


ELMO C. WILSON 


President of International Research Associates. 


It is evident that these questions in- 
voke basic problems of learning and of 
attitude formation, modification and dif- 
fusion. Their exploration not only re- 
quires measures of opinion and attitude 
change in relevant areas among ex- 
changees and their associates, but in- 
volves consideration of a whole range 
of problems of interpersonal communi- 
cation and of chains of influence within 
and between groups. 

Even before the formal evaluation 
studies, of course, the scholastic accom- 
plishments and enhanced proficiency of 
exchange students and specialists had 
shown clearly that information and tech- 
niques: were being effectively communi- 
cated. In many countries, material pro- 
directly to the 


nationals 


gress could be traced 
activity of American-trained 
and to the diffusion of American tech- 
nical knowledge. There was also little 
doubt that 


won for the United States by the size- 


many friends were being 
able two-way traflic of exchangees be- 
tween it and other nations. How ex- 
tensive these effects were. however, and 
what precisely facilitated or impeded 
them needed to be studied. 

INRA’s earliest study sought to dis- 
tinguish both the effects of the program 


and the contributing factors. Sixty Latin 
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American exchangees who had _ visited 
the United States on grants during a 
ten-year period were interviewed, along 
with a carefully matched group of per- 
sons who had applied for grants but 
had not visited the United States. Both 
groups were questioned intensively re- 
garding their attitudes toward the U.S. 
and about their conceptions of its life 
and people. The exchangees were asked 
specific ally whether and how their views 
on these had changed as a result of their 
trip. Inquiry among friends sought for 
evidence that the exchangees had “passed 
on” newly acquired or reinforced ideas 
about the United States. 

The principal findings of this research 
were that: 


Most exchangees testified that they had 
returned home with more favorable opin- 
ions of the United States than they had 


when they set out. 


Exchangees’ views on the U.S., as well 
as on professional matters, carried in- 
creased weight among their friends and 


associates as a result of their trip. 


The origins of certain changes in in- 
formation and attitudes could be specified 
in such a way as to yield valuable infor- 
mation for administrators charged with 
selection, orientation and programming. 
later, in a 


In a study undertaken 


European country, the basic design 
of the Latin 


strengthened by the use of more rigor- 


American research was 
ous sampling and matching procedures 
and by a considerable increase in sample 
size. Instead of the “free-answer” ques- 
tionnaire used previously, a highly struc- 
tured interview schedule facilitated quan- 
tification of results and comparability 
of responses. Elaborate precautions were 


taken to mask the sponsorship and to 
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disguise the purpose of the investigation, 

This study repeated the over-all find- 
ing of the Latin American study: that 
exe hangees are in general better in- 
about the United 


more favorably disposed toward Amer- 


formed States and 


ica and Americans than are similar 


persons who have never visited this 


country. Further, since different cate- 
gories of exchangees were included in 
sufficient numbers for analysis, it was 
possible to distinguish areas in which 
some kinds of exchangees seemed to 
have changed more than others. Special- 
ists and university students, for example, 
were particularly impressed by Ameri- 
can accomplishments in political organi- 
zation and in the relations of manage- 
ment and labor. Teen-agers, on the 
other hand, were likely to come away 
with a_ greatly heightened political 
awareness and increased enthusiasm for 
democratic ideals and processes. 

The evidence obtained in this study 
on the ideological plasticity of teen-age 
exchangees led to a special investigation 
among a group of them, mostly between 
the ages of 16 and 18, all of whom had 
spent a year attending school in the 
United States while living with Ameri- 
can foster families. Information gath- 
ered in very long, detailed interviews 
with the 


lasted as long as 12 hours, spread over 


teen-agers (some interviews 
several sessions) was supplemented with 
check-data obtained by talking to close 
These 


ministers and 


associates, included parents, 
adult 


friends, as well as siblings and friends 


teachers. other 
of their own age. The major interest 
of this study was in the steps that might 
be taken to insure maximum retention 


by the teen-agers still in their form- 
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ative years of their newly acquired 
ideas and aspirations. 

As a result of this special study of 
teen-agers, a number of specific recom- 
mendations were made in regard to 
selection, screening, programming and 
follow-up. Typical of these are the fol- 


lowing: 


1. That returning teen-agers be care- 
fully briefed in a series of “do’s-and- 
dow ts”: too glowing descriptions of con- 


ditions in America, extravagances of 
dress, gum-chewing, etc., were to be 
avoided; priority was to be given to re- 
establishing themselves as members of 
their families and communities rather 
than to wholesale Americanization of 
their countries. 

2. Teen-agers sometimes returned full 
of new information and ideas for innova- 
tion but found no other sympathetic 
elements in their environments, or no 
interest in hearing about their experi- 
ences. As a safeguard against the isola- 
tion and frustration produced by such 
situations, it was recommended that teen- 
agers be chosen in teams or as groups, 
from the same school or community, 
rather than as individuals from widely 
separated locations. 


Breaking through the crust of com- 
munity indiflerence to new ideas is an 
obstacle by no means peculiar to teen- 
agers, however, and the exchange pro- 
gram has been attacking it at the grown- 
up level. Groups of community leaders 

local government officials, heads of 
political parties, directors of trade 
unions, of educational and religious in- 
stitutions, of women’s clubs, and the 
like are brought to the U.S. to study 
the activities of citizens’ groups in Amer- 
ican communities. It is hoped that these 
teams will, when they go back, stimulate 
similar community solutions of civic 


problems. 
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A more elaborate research design, 
of the “before-and-after” experimental 
type, was devised for the evaluation of 
this kind of exchange experience. Before 
they left for the United States, members 
of a number of leader groups from a 
European country were interviewed re- 
garding their images of the United States 
and its people, as well as on political 
matters; a few months after they re- 
turned, they were re-interviewed on the 
same subjects, using a virtually identical 
questionnaire. Similarly, a group of 
their close friends and associates was 
twice interviewed at the same time in- 
tervals, as was a cross-section of the 
populations of the communities from 
which the leaders came. 

sy interviewing the same persons be- 
fore and after their exchange trips, it 
was possible to measure, rather than 
infer, change — and to know, moreover, 
who had and who had not changed. The 
same applies to the contacts of the ex- 
changees, the experimental variable in 
their case being their association with 
the returned exchangees. The interviews 
with a sample of the local populations 
showed to what extent, if any, attitude 
changes observed in the exchangees and 
their contacts simply reflected shifts in 
the general climate of opinion rather 
than effects of the exchange experience. 
The sponsorship of all of this research 
was, of course, carefully concealed from 
the respondents. 

On the whole, modifications in the 
attitudes of these leader groups were 
not marked in ideological matters: as, 
for example, in their level of commit- 
( These 


leaders ranked quite high in their pro- 


ment to democratic principles. 


democratic convictions to start with.) 
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Changes did occur, however, and favor- 
ably for the most part, with respect to 
their appraisals of American life and 


character. 


The same patterns were found among 
the contacts and associates of the ex- 
changees: little or no exchange influence 
was evident in matters of abstract politi- 
cal ideology; but the effect of exchangee 
contact was discernible in the same areas 
in which the exchangees themselves had 
acquired new views —and in which the 
exchangees’ first-hand experience added 


special authority to what they had to say. 


One of the most notable of these 
shifts occurred in the conceptions which 
the exchangees and their associates had 
of race relations in the United States. 
In both groups, the proportion express- 
ing a more authentic assessment of the 
Negro’s position in this country was 
significantly increased by the time of 
their second interview: among ex- 
changees, the proportion who felt that 
the Negro’s position had materially im- 
proved during the past ten years (and 
who considered that lynchings of Ne- 
groes are now infrequent) rose from 
20 per cent to 52 per cent; among the 
associates it rose from 13 per cent to 
21 per cent. 

A valuable adjunct to this study con- 
sisted of a detailed record of the day-to- 
day impressions and reactions of mem- 
bers of one of the leader froups. This 
record was maintained by the guide- 
interpreter, a trained social scientist, 
who was able to set down a wealth of 
observational material covering the in- 
dividual and group experiences of the 
team. In this way, the impact of a new 
idea. or of a revised image. ordinarily 


reported only as a summary statistic, 
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could often be demonstrated in its ini- 
tial spontaneity. 

\n example was the general surprise 
typified in one woman’s remark after a 
visit to a Police Athletic League center: 
“Don't the police have an aura about 
them that makes this type of work difhi- 
eult? In . one wants to have as 
little as possible to do with the police...” 

More recently, INRA has completed 
another study, also in a European coun- 
try but one with considerable cultural 
and historical differences from the one 
just referred to. Here the “before-after” 
design could not be applied, and the 
comparison was again with matched 
“eligibles” who had not made the trip. 
Again, the findings of change as a result 
of the exchange visit were documented: 
change was greatest in areas susceptible 
to direct, personal observation; least in 
the more abstract areas of polities, the 
cold war and democratic ideology. The 
influence of exchangees could be traced 
in the responses of associates; evidence 
that the diffusion stage, like the attitude- 
modification stage, of the exchange pro- 
cess is not confined to any one group of 
nationals. Again, the influence of the 
exchangees was more evident in matters 
about which they could give first-hand 
testimony. 

A study recently completed in an 
Asian country, shifted the emphasis of 
inquiry somewhat away from the docu- 
mentation of attitude change, by now 
fairly well established, and concentrated 
its attention on problems of selection, 
orientation, and programming. These 
areas had received a certain amount of 
attention in earlier studies (notably in 
the case of the teen-agers). but were not 


«continued on page 
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Prefabrication 


in the U.S. 


MICHAEL BRAWNE 


Mr. Brawne, a Smith-Mundt/Fulbright grantee from England, studied industrial architecture 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology during 1953-54. He is now in Berkeley, California 


as a practical trainee in a company specializing in design and production of prefabricated houses, 


ge Prefabrication is not a method of 
construction, but a state of mind. It has 
been taken to mean anything from the 
blight resulting from war-time emer- 
gencies to the universal blessing certain 
to solve all of man’s housing problems. 
Naturally it is neither of these. 
Essentially it is a method of design. 
The principle of 18th century design 
and construction—still widely practiced 
in the U.S.A., Great Britain and else- 
where—-was that a house was planned 
by the addition of parts which, from 
the point of view of construction, had 
roughly random dimensions and _ that 
it was put together on the site from 
materials almost entirely in their raw 
state. Prefabrication, on the other hand, 
assumes a design through the addition 
of closely related parts which are wholly 
or largely produced and finished in a 
factory and only assembled on the site. 
Two forms of prefabrication in its 
widest sense are currently being ex- 
plored in the United States. The first, 
entirely confined to house construction, 
is what might be termed packaged pre- 
fabrication; the second, perhaps more 
widely used in larger buildings, is the 


A few 


examples will help to make the distinc- 


prefabrication of components. 


tion clearer and at the same time to 


illustrate some recent work. 
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Packaged prefabrication consists of 
making and assembling the parts of a 
house walls, floors, roof, plumbing 
at a factory and then shipping the en- 
tire unit to the site where it is placed 
on foundations, joined together and con- 
nected to the service lines. Only as- 
sembly operations of large units are 
required on the site to complete the 
house. This form of prefabrication has 
grown rapidly in recent years, so much 
so that the largest prefabricator in the 
States, National Homes of Lafayette, In- 
diana, can claim to have built one house 
in every forty-eight during the last year. 


The prefabricated home 


National 
Homes, like that of its competitors in 


The house produced by 


this field, cannot upon casual viewing be 
distinguished from a timber house erec- 
ted by the 18th century methods of car- 
pentry on the site. For this latter pro- 
cess has merely been taken into the 
factory and mechanized without at the 
same time producing a comparable de- 
sign revision. The house does not pre- 
sent a strikingly different appearance, 
presumably in order to satisfy supposed 
consumer preferences and to establish 
the thorough respectability of prefabri- 
cation. This is the inevitable time-lag 


between our emotional and our intel- 
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{partment building in Chicago, by 
cae dow units fit between concrete slabs. 


gl whe “eee Instead of tightly drawn skin over 

lal ‘ building. the cladding is set between Experimental roof truss 
é floor and ceiling, making possible a made of Unistrut parts, at 
freer facade with feeling of depth. the University of Mic higan. 
me 


{luminum panels and fixed glass 

a form of cladding originally de- 
veloped for Aleoa Building in Pitts- 
burgh. now used in many New York 
office buildings. The panels have 
been indented for greater strength; 
the windows open only for cleaning 
as the offices are air conditioned. 
This is a prefabricated skin applied 
to the building skeleton. 


House at Ann Arbor, Michigan, of prefab- 


ricated components. Designed by Walter 
Sanders, this house was part of experimental 
project done in conjunction with the Uni- 
strut Company. 


Underside of dome over the Ford ro- 
tunda, at Dearborn, by Buckminster 
fete Fuller. The truss is composed of linked 
tetrahedra. joined into triangular panels 
and forming the geodesic grid. 

Standard industrial structural com- 
ponents normally used for warehouse 
buildings form the structure of a house 
on a steeply sloping site at Ross. Cali- 
tornia. Designed by William Corns. 
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lectual acceptance of technical innova- 
after all, the first motor cars 
What is 


important, however, is that the first sig- 


tions: 


looked like horse carriages. 


nificant step has been taken: the house 
building process is at last being industri- 


alized. 


Meeting a demand 


This step has of course already been 
taken in every other production field; 
was in fact started in textiles over two 
hundred years ago. The importance of 
the step lies in the fact that in West- 
ern society only the industrial process 
can economically satisfy our large de- 
mand for high quality objects. And the 
house designed and built on 18th cen- 
tury principles today, long after these 
have become obsolete, the so-called “tra- 
ditional house” in fact, is seldom a 
quality product nor can it be produced 
rapidly enough in sufficient numbers. 

This first type of prefabrication can 
perhaps best be likened to building a 
house out of a pack of cards. A number 
of fairly large elements are available 
but these can be combined in strictly 
limited ways. The second type, the pre- 
fabrication of components, is perhaps 
most like that ingenious Loy composed 
of perforated sheets of metal known as 
an krector Set in America and as Mec- 
cano in England. The parts are very 
much smaller and more varied, and thus 
a very much greater number of combi- 
nations becomes possible. 

A typical case of this latter form, and 
not usually thought of as prefabrication, 
is the metal and glass facade of the 
It obvi- 


ously becomes possible to choose dif- 


more recent oflice buildings. 


ferent sizes of panels and windows, of 
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openings and fixed glazed parts, and to 
combine these in many ways. This type 
of facade is becoming increasingly com- 
mon, due to its light weight, thinness, 
ease of erection, and comparative cheap- 
ness. It can be seen on all the newer 
office buildings: the United Nations and 
Lever House, and the aluminum panel- 
led office buildings on Park Avenue in 
New York: the Alcoa Building in Pitts- 
burgh, Belluschi’s Equitable Building in 
Portland, lakeshore 


apartment buildings by Mies van der 


Oregon; on the 


Rohe in Chicago, or on the new hotels 
clad in colored porcelain enamelled pan- 
els in Hartford and Miami. 

Another prefabricated component of- 


ten used in these buildings is the office 


partition, by now an almost traditional 


item of prefabrication. It incidentally 
illustrates many of the advantages in- 
herent in the factory-made component, 
which are due to its highly finished state 
and its precise dimensions — particular- 
ly, of course, the ease of erection and 
demountability. Adaption to change be- 
comes almost effortless. It would seem 
that perhaps a similarly easy alteration 
of our homes might be equally useful, 
for families, since their ways of life 
change almost as much as the need for 
new office space. Unfortunately prefab- 
ricated components have barely begun 


to be used in home building. 
New uses of components 


An interesting experiment in the use 
of such components is being conducted 
at the University of Michigan at Ann 
Arbor. 


building 


Two houses and a workshop 
have been constructed. The 
buildings use a system of metal chan- 


nels and clips to hold the wall panels 
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and at the same time to support the 
roof and floor. This system was, inci- 
dentally, first developed for industrial 
storage racks which had to be extremely 
adaptable. In feeling, these buildings 
are strongly reminiscent of the remark- 
able prefabricated schools built by the 
Hertfordshire County Council in Eng- 
land since the war. They share with 
them a gayety and grace that is all too 
rare in architecture. 

Similarly, highly interesting experi 
ments in the use of components for 
structures are being conducted by R. 
Buckminster Fuller at a number of uni 
versities. His geodesic dome over the 
Ford Rotunda outside Detroit is prob- 
ably the most familiar of these struc 


tures. Very simple hemi spheri i shel 


Krom ‘Texas: 
a wift to Nehru 


ge The Indian Students’ 
Association of the Uni- 
versity of Texas recently 
presented a Texas scarf 
to the Prime Minister of 
India. Jawaharlal Nehru. 
In accepting the gift, Pre- 
mier Nebru sent the fol- 
lowing message to the as- 
sociation: “I am happy 
and grateful to receive 
this gift and I send my good wishes to 
the association. We are engaged in great 
tasks in India and in building up anew 
our ancient country. In this task we want 
the help and cooperation of every Indian. 
Those who have received higher tech- 


nical training abroad can be of special 
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ters have recently been designed. using 
parts made of resin-impregnated card- 
board, 

Many other experiments in the in- 
dustrialization of the building process, 
the basis of prefabrication, are being 
undertaken today. Some are being con- 
sciously conducted to further the idea 
of prefabrication: most are merely done 
to improve some building product and 
increase its sale. without the notion of 
prefabrication coming to mind at all. 
In view of the bad name that the word 
“prefabrication” has earned in so many 
quarters, this may be just as well. What 
is still needed. however. is for enough 
irchitects to use these industrially pro 


duced parts ind to create from them an 


it fort 


it q 
4 
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use in this work of building up. Ou 
students in the United States have an- 
other task. They have to interpret our 
country to the people of the U.S. and to 
make friends with them. We want 
friendly and cordial relations between 


India and America.” 
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AT THE MARKET: the women from a neighboring village bring “comales,” 
which are needed for baking tortilla, to trade for wool. 


The Indian in Mexican life 


ILSE GLUCKSTADT 


Miss GiuckstaptT, a graduate of New York State Teachers College at Albany, studied 


in Mexico in 1953-54 on a Mexican Government scholarship administered by IIE. 


@ One of the most striking tourist at- 
tractions in Mexico is the contrast be- 
tween the modern and the traditional 
In the heart of Mexico 


City stand such monuments to modern 


ways of life. 


culture as the Palacio Nacional, seat of 
the Government, and the Palacio de 
Bellas 


exhibits, and plays. Here, within a few 


Artes, chief hall for concerts, 


blocks, the smartly dressed workers of 
the district pause in front of the Cathe- 
dral to watch a group of Indians, dressed 
in worn but colorful costumes. as they 


dance an offering to their patron saint. 
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This strong contrast can be observed 
in almost every area of Mexico. To the 
but to the 
Mexican Government it presents a prob- 


tourist it is “picturesque,” 


lem that must be resolved as quickly as 
possible. 

One of the platforms of the Revolu- 
tion of 1910 was the liberation of the 
Indian masses. In the Constitution of 
1917, the Government pledged itself to 
accomplish this by integrating the In- 
dians into the political, economic, and 
cultural national life. The term ‘“Mexi- 


can” is used loosely to mean people who 
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speak Spanish as their native tongue 
and consider themselves members of the 
Mexican nation, as opposed to the “In- 
dians” who speak another tongue and 
who identify themselves with their fam- 
ily and tribal groups. 

Because they live in a world with- 
drawn from national life, the Indians, 
who make up fifteen per cent of the 
population, are dependent on the few 
individual Mexicans who form their 
contact with the world that buys and 
sells to them. Thus, the produce of the 
Indians and the market for their goods 
are subject to exploitation by a group 


of middlemen. This exploitation brings 


the danger of violence and political up- 


heaval in its wake. The low standard 
of living of the Indians makes schooling 
a luxury since going to school means 
staying away from productive work. 
Few can afford to learn the facts of 
immediate importance to them, much 
less those of cultural significance. 

An alphabetization campaign was de- 
signed to provide a solution to the 
“ignorance” of the Indian. Throughout 
the land schoolhouses were built by the 
Federal Government and teachers were 
sent out to teach the Indians to read in 
the Spanish tongue, which they speak 
hesitantly or not at all, and which they 
use only at the market place, when trad- 
ing with Mexicans. Those who did learn 
returned to their homes and their former 
occupations with no access to printed 


matter, often not even a newspaper. 


A practical approach 


Probably the most successful ap- 
proach to the problem was the program 
started in 1950 under the direction of 
the Instituto Nacional Indigenista (INIT) 
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WHILE WAITING FOR CUSTOMERS this 


man from San Crist6bal Las Casas 
ing straw for a new hat. With him is hi 


AN OFFICIAL of the 
wears the ceremonial black coat 
ing his silver-plated badge of honor 


braid 


\ 
| 
hie 
f Chamula 


HIS CRONIES buy him “chiche,” the local 
intoxicant, while this man plays the harp at 
the market place in Chamula. 


in a region in the southernmost province 
of Chiapas, near Guatemala. 


Two language groups 


San Cristébal Las Casas is a small 
city which lies in a valley, surrounded 
by high mountains where over one 
hundred thousand Indians live. These 
Indians are generally divided into two 
groups, according to the language they 
speak: the Tzotzil and the Tzeltal. Each 
village maintains its own traditions, and 
discourages inter-marriage. Individuals 
consider themselves members of a vil- 
Jage, and more immediately, of a barrio 

a section of the village usually in- 
habited by one family group or clan — 
rather than members of an abstract 
It would 


seem naive to attempt to teach them a 


grouping such as “Indians.” 


sense of citizenship, of belonging to an 


abstract group called the Mexican na- 


tion, and yet that is just what the INI 
is accomplishing. 

In 1950, when the INI sent a group 
of anthropologists to Las Casas to initi- 
ate a new program for integrating these 
Indians into the national culture, they 
studied the customs, economic condi- 
tion and mores of the people and based 
their plan of action on a careful evalu- 


ation of these factors. 
La Cabana established 


Experience had shown the anthropol- 
ogists, as well as the Government, that 
outside forces may influence outward 
forms without changing basic attitudes. 
During a visit in the village of Chamula, 
I was awakened one Sunday morning at 
seven by a sing-song coming from the 
church at the market place. Guided by 
the sound through the dense fog, | en- 
tered the church and saw several groups 
of Indians standing in a straight line, 
facing the altar. One man in each group 
half sang. half recited. something in his 
native tongue, and the others chimed in 
Half an hour later they 
all slipped out of the church, making 


occasionally, 


way tor later arrivals, and lined up in a 
straight line in the churchyard, where 
they faced the rising sun and repeated 
the performance. This was a devout and 
sincere practice of their religion: the 
outward forms of worship in Church 
were combined with the original wor- 
ship and addressed to the sun. It was an 
example of the Indians’ following new 
outward forms introduced by those out- 
side their group, while really clinging to 
their own concepts. 

The Centro Coordinador Tzeltal-Tzotzil 
was established by the INI and became 


known around the countryside as “La 
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Cabana.” Leaders of the Indian com- 
munities were approached by the Ca- 
bana as to the possibility of constructing 
a road to their village to replace a path 
through dense woods. gullies. and ra- 
vines. No road was built without their 
consent. Those who agreed soon saw 
the advantages of easy transportation, 
better communication with other vil- 
lages. and more successful markets. 
The young men who knew some Span- 
ish and had lived outside the village 
were the first to understand the advan- 
tages that learning could bring to their 
communities, and many were persuaded 
to attend a one-month seminar at the 
Cabana. Here they were provided with 
housing and food, and held daily semi- 
nar sessions to discuss what could be 


done to improve their individual villages. 


How it works 


Upon their return, these young men 
reported to the heads of their village 
what they had seen, heard, and learned. 
They convinced many of the villagers 
of the importance of a knowledge of 
soil and crops. Since they were them- 
selves members of the village, although 
without the prestige of age, their opin- 
ions were trusted. One of the young 
men would then return to the Cabana 
and explain that while his village wanted 
a school. it had no money to build one. 
He was told that the materials would 
be furnished by the Cabana. but the vil 
lage itself would have to build the school. 
This sustained the interest of the vil- 
lagers in the school, which became a 
source of pride; it was their school, not 
the Government's. 

The schoolmaster in eat h school is a 
villagers cultivate his 


native and the 
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THE BABY watches with concern while a man 


in strange clothes inoculates his mother. The 


native, who has learned Spanish, acts as male 
nurse and interpreter to the medical group 


fields for him in payment for his 
services, 

The stalf at the Cabana includes some 
experienced teachers. They 
booklets inte 


illustrated 


eX ellent 
st ipled 
bright 


mimeographed 
paper CONCTS, and 
them with pictures drawn by some of 


the native school teachers, showing the 
people in their native costumes, The 
first booklets taught simple reading in 
the native tongues, 


alphabet. 


using the Spanish 


“Night school” for the family 


In the evening. the adults of the house- 
hold sit around the low fire in the middle 
of the one-room house and listen to 


| he book- 


lets are about matters that interest the 


what the child reads to them. 


adults as well as the children. One is 
about the beautiful wooded mountains 


nearby, and explains that in the place 


BX 


of the many pines which grew there now 
some fruit trees could be planted. Since 
fruit trees provide food and income, the 
household is interested in this sugges- 
tion: in how they can be planted, cared 
for, and what results may be expected. 

Other booklets are about animals, 
such as pigs, which can be raised fairly 
easily and will provide food and income. 
The teacher also introduces animals or 
plants by raising them in the school 
garden, which is a practical work plot 
for the students. Here they learn about 
weeding, about hoes and other impie- 


ments to reduce strain on the worker. 
Payment in kind 


An interested villager goes to the 
Cabana on his next visit to San Cristobal 
Las Casas and inquires about the ways 
in which he can obtain a pig, or a tree, 
or a new kind of corn (hybrid). He 
will be expected to repay the Cabana by 
returning a certain amount of the first 
crop, ov of the first litter (which will 
This 


is an important aspect of the plan, de- 


then be used for someone else). 


signed to encourage new enterprises. 
Having to pay in kind for the seeds or 
animals fosters a new sense of inde- 
pendence in the Indian’s dealings with 
“Mexicans.” 

In villages where new agricultural 
products have been accepted, interest in 
improving their crops prompts some of 
the fathers to send their sons to the 
Cabana’s training school experi- 
mental farm. The Cabaiia also employs 
four doctors who provide emergency 
medical aid whenever it is called for, 
give vaccinations and inoculations, and 


instruction in hygiene. 


Pamphlets for the advanced student 


are printed in the native tongue (Tzotzil 


or Tzeltal) on one side, faced with the 
Spanish text on the other. These pam- 
phlets give the children (and through 
them the adults) their first information 
about the nation of Mexico, and are the 
basis for many questions and much dis- 
cussion in the community. 

The Cabana prints and distributes free 
a monthly newspaper in Spanish con- 
taining news about the communities. in 
the area, giving them an interest in each 
other and identification with others than 
those of their immediate group. In the 
city, the Mexicans, as well as visiting 
Indians, stand about the bulletin board 
in the plaza and read notices as soon as 
they are posted. Spanish is also used in 
bargaining with the townspeople, when 
talking to the personnel at the Cabana, 
and when speaking to someone of the 
other language group. Spanish is be- 
ginning to serve the purpose for which 
it was taught: as a means of communi- 
cation with other Indians in the area 
and with the Mexicans as well as a 
means of learning more about the world 
they live in. 

The Cabafia has proven itself a suc- 
cess. It enables each community to pro- 
gress its own way and at the rate at 
which it is willing to acculturate itself. 
The villagers go to the Cabana for ad- 
vice, not for handouts. They know that 
the Cabana is supported by the Govern- 
ment and staffed by “Mexicans,” and 
they have learned that their economic 
oppressors were only a small part of the 
entire nation to which they, too, belong. 
jut while carrying on their program, 
the INi has created a new problem: ad- 
justing the Mexicans to the “integrated” 


Indian! 
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A visit to the University of Leipzig 


PETER SILVESTON 


Mr. Silveston studied chemistry last year at the Technische Hochschule in Munich. 
During 1952-54 he received an IlE-administered grant from the Bavarian Ministry 
of Education. In the fall of 1954, due to the reduction of travel restrictions to 
enable westerners to attend the Leipzig Industrial Fair, he was able to visit Leipzig 
for five days. Although Leipzig University, the largest university in the Russian 


Zone of Germany, was closed, he spoke to students who were employed in odd jobs 


at the fair, and had a long conversation with an instructor at the university. 


gw The Friedrich-Augustus University in 
Leipzig, now known as the Karl-Marx 
University, was seriously damaged dur- 
ing the war. Very little has been rebuilt. 
The central building of the university, 
which was pompous nineteenth century 
renaissance in style, is located on a 
corner of the Augustus Square, now the 
Karl-Marx Square. Stretched across the 
burnt-out front facing the square is a 
thin red banner with gold lettering pro- 
claiming that friendship with the Soviet 
Unien insures peace, protects freedom, 
and provides a better life for all. 

The rear entrance of the building, 
which has been repaired, characterizes 
the communist impact on the East Zone 
universities. Above the portal is a huge, 
shabby-looking light-blue placard de- 
picting a white bird, apparently a pig- 
eon, holding a twig in its beak. Below 
is a small, unobtrusive, black sign with 
old-fashioned gold lettering announcing 
that the building is the seat of the Phi- 
losophy Department. The inside of the 
building has been only 


partially re- 
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paired ; the classrooms and offices are 
cold and drab. Decorations consist gen- 


erally of communist slogans, calendars 


with pictures of marching workmen, and 
usually a small framed picture of Wil- 
helm Pieck, the President of the com- 
munist government. 

Many changes have taken place dur- 
ing the ten years that the Leipzig 
University has been under communist 
control. In general, there has been a 
pronounced shift in emphasis away from 
the “Universitas” and towards the uni- 
versity as a higher-order trade school. 
Technical subjects specialization 
have been heavily stressed at the ex- 
pense of general study. The goal of the 
East Zone universities has become that 
of produc ing sper ialists, in science, in 
the technical fields, in economies, in 
education; as many of them as possible 


ord- 


ingly, the curriculum has been altered 


and as good ones as possible. 


and the university system has been dras- 
tically changed. 


Whereas in West Germany a student 
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is practically free to hear the lectures 


which he wants to in whichever semester 
pleases him, the study plan in the East 
Zone is laid down to the minutest details 
by the Ministry of Education, All stu- 
dents studying a particular course must 
take exactly the same prescribed series 
of lectures in the same semester, regard- 
less of which of the East German uni- 
versities they are attending and whether 
or not qualified instructors are available. 

In most cases the subject matter of 
the courses has remained essentially the 
same. Obvious exceptions are courses 
suc h as onomics and sociolé oy hi 


Marxist 


lines. The study of law has virtually 


are taught along completely 


ceased to exist just as law in the western 


parliamentary sense has ceased to exist. 


* 


All students, regardless of their fields, 
are required to study Russian and Com- 


munist Keonomic and Social Theory. 


These subjects are exceptionally inten- 


sive —-the average student must devote 
roughly a quarter of his time to them. 
No student, no matter how good his 
grades may be, can graduate without 
passing rigorous examinations in these 
two subjects. 

Despite a large increase in the num- 
ber of students, due to the expansion of 
the universities and the establishment 
of new colleges, and despite the flight of 
teachers into the West Zone after the 
war, academic standards have been 
maintained, This has been accomplished 
in two ways: by increasing the school 


year from eight to ten months and in- 


THE RUSSIAN PAVILION at the Industrial 


grounds, it is significantly empty in comparison with the other 
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Fair. Although the pavil on dominates the fais 


exhibition halls 
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HISTORIC LEIPZIG CITY HALL. This picture, taken during the Industrial Fair, shows a 
large amount of traffic, which occurs only at the time of the fair. 

creasing the academic load on the stu- remarks in his classes was asked to 
dents; and by retaining the faculty resign only when the student communist 


members almost to a man and recruiting 
all other conceivably qualified people. 

in the 
surprising situation that the majority of 


This latter policy has resulted 


members are at 
Due to 


this peculiar situation, faculty members 


the university faculty 


least passively anti-communists. 


receive extraordinary salaries and priv- 
for the 
addi- 
amount of personal 
vard to the 


otherwise reserved only 
élite. They 
a remarkable 
With re 


government displays a toler- 


ileges. 
communist enjoy. in 
tion. 
freedom. ac ademi 
statis. the 
ance incongruous with its 


entirely nor- 


mal polic ies. An illustrative incident hap- 


\ 


his 


pened in Leipzig a short while 


sociology professor, an old timer in 
eighties, noted for his sharp anti-regime 
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finally demonstrated 


group and peu 
tioned the ministry for his removal. 

It is a mistake. however. to think that 
the universities are hot beds of anti 
communist agitation. Most protessors 
realize that this anomalous situation wall 
not last and they moderate thei: public 


accordingly Furthermore, 


the Ministry of 


statements 


kducation. which 


runs 
the universities. sets the curriculum. and 
controls the subject matter of each 
course, is solidly communist as is the 


administration of each university. Be 
sides. the 


effort to 


government is making 


every 


hold on the 
us possible. De 


strengthen its 


universities as rapidly 


pendability and activity in 


communist 


groups, in addition to academi« quali 


— 


fications, are the prerequisites for an 
academic position and subsequent ad- 
vancement today. 

Recently a serious danger to the high 
academic standards in the Russian Zone 
has been an influx of numbers of poorly 
qualified students. from the so-called 
“Workers and Peasants Schools” (Ar- 
beiter und Bauern Fakultaten). These 
are schools to enable young workers who 
have not completed “High School,” i.e., 
preparatory school, to qualify for uni- 
versity study. Unfortunately, the schools 
were hastily organized, inadequately 
equipped, and generally without com- 
petent instruction. 

During the last year the applications 
for these schools have dropped off sharp- 
ly, and the red government has begun 
a strenuous recruitment drive. The head 
of a local communist group is asked to 
choose a young worker, usually on the 
basis of activity in communist functions, 
who is then informed that he is being 
sent to a workers and peasants school 
and eventually on to a university. As 
the government provides a large allow- 
ance throughout their studies, many 
such selectees consider their college 
study to be a paid vacation; they have 
little interest in their studies and conse- 
quently make poor grades. In order to 
keep such students from flunking, it has 
been necessary to establish a special 


lower standard for them. 


Admission to the university 


In line with their attempts to reorien- 
tate the social system, the communist 
government has “reformed” the system 
of university admissions. The governing 
criterion is no longer graduation from a 


preparatory school, that is, academic 


qualification, but the social group to 
which one belongs, or rather, to which 
one’s parents belonged. All graduates 
of the workers and peasants schools are 
thus assured admission to the university. 
After them, come those who have com- 
pleted the normal preparatory schools 
and whose parents were pre-war mem- 
bers of the “working or peasant class.” 
The next group is made up of those 
whose parents are “deserving intellectu- 
intellektuelle). This 


group is made up of a limited number 


als” (verdiente 


of technicians, managers, scientists, pro- 
fessors. and doctors who hold key posi- 
tions in East Zone life. 


A system of state scholarships 


The large majority of the “intellectu- 
als,” i.e., college graduates, belong to the 
lowest or to the bourgeoise class. Follow- 
ing this group are those whose parents 
are party functionaries and those who 
served as volunteers in the so-called 
“Peoples Army.” The last’ preference 
group is made of those whose parents 
are officially recognized as victims of the 
Nazis (Jews. former political prisoners). 
Students belonging to these groups all 
receive state scholarships. Finally, stu- 
dents whose parents do not fall into any 
of these groups are accepted for the few 
places which are still unfilled. These last 
places are awarded on a scholastic basis 
but do not always carry a state scholar- 
ship with them. The result of this system 
is that only a part of the students who 
have prepared for the university actually 
are able to attend. 

In the Russian Zone, planned econo- 
my means a planned education as well. 
The Ministry of Education, in addition 


to fixing the curriculum and the content 
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matter of the subjects, also sets the year- 
ly number of students who are to take 
each of the various courses of study 
available. Thus, for example, 8,535 stu- 
dents will study history; 115 students 
will study anthropology; 9.010 will 
study mechanical engineering, ete. The 
actual determination of who is to study 
what and where is made by a committee 
composed of representatives of the min- 
istry, the communist youth group, and 
of the university administration. Each 
student, is permitted to specify his 
choices; however, particularly among 
those at the end of the preference ladder, 
there is no guarantee that his wishes will 
be fulfilled. A student may specify music 


and end up studying chemistry. 


Careers are assigned 


Changing courses or universities, a 
common occurrence in West Germany, is 
virtually impossible in East Germany. 
Not only are the students assigned their 
fields, they are assigned the careers for 
which they are to prepare as well. Thus, 
for example, of the 8.535 history stu- 
dents, 75 per cent will become secondary 
school teachers, 15 per cent will enter 
government service or the printing fields, 
and the remaining 10 per cent are des- 
tined to continue in the academic and 
research fields. These “career assign- 
ments are made before or during the first 
college year, apparently by the above- 
mentioned committee. Faculty members 
do attempt to influence the assignments 
and to change them according to the 
abilities of the students, but their efforts 
are only partially successful. Job hunt- 
ing is no problem in the German Demo- 
crate Republic, since the Government 


assigns all graduates to jobs. 
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Work students, still common in West 
Germany, do not exist in the East. 
Roughly 95 per cent of the East Zone 
students hold state scholarships. These 
scholarships consist of a base stipend 
(on which one cannot live) plus vary- 
ing bonuses for activity in communist 
groups and also for scholastic achieve- 
ment. With bonuses, the scholarship is 
quite generous as the tuition is very low 
and books are not overly expensive. 

With a ten-month college year and 
with heavy weekly schedules, the East 
Zone student leads a strenuous life. In 
the summer vacation, students are virtu- 
ally required to take practical training 
or to attend camps of the “Sport and 
Technical Society” (Sport und Technik 
Gesellschaft), which is a semi-military 
organization. Free time is cut to a min- 
imum. Each student must join and be 
active in the communist youth club, 
known as the Free German Youth (Freie 
Deutsche Jugend -F DJ) or face the loss 
of his se holarship. The activities of stu- 
dent FDJ groups range from political 
activities, which are more or less required 
of each member, such as distributing 
propaganda, helping in elections, hold- 
ing political orientation lectures and 
participating in demonstrations; to 
sports, crafts, and hobby groups. These 
latter groups, usually housed in the spa- 
cious FDJ club houses, are relatively 
free of propaganda and are the most 
popular parts of the FDJ. 

\ Leipzig University instructor esti- 
mated that only LO per cent of the 
students are active and convinced com- 
munists: on the other hand. he said, 
only 10 per cent are actively anti- 
communist. The majority are neutral or 


passively anti-communist. 
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The traveling forum 


Assistant to the 


w Standing on the huge stage of the 
Royal Festival Hall in London, a seven- 
teen-year-old boy from the Gold Coast 
had just spoken about his friendship for 
a white girl from South Africa. “I have 
hated South 
violently, because they are Negropho- 
bists. But, believe me, I like the first 


white South African I ever saw very 


always white Africans 


America 
proved to me that all white South Afri- 


much. I think our stay in 


cans don’t fit my stereotype of them.” 
But, the boy went on to say, he realized 
that this friendship, born while both 
were visiting the United States as mem- 
bers of a student group, could never 
be continued in either Johannesburg 
or Accra. 

This boy from the Gold Coast, named, 
Lebrecht Wilhelm Hesse, was speaking 
as part of a panel entitled “The Roots 
of Prejudice” before an audience of 
British secondary school students packed 
into the Royal Festival Hall. The pro- 
gram there was the first stop on a tour 
taking thirty high school students from 
as many countries to six world capitals. 
In each city, the students put on a pro- 
gram with the local students, discussing 
problems of mutual interest and answer- 
ing their questions. 

Each student had been selected by 


the Ministry of Education in his coun- 
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DORIS WOLFE 


» Forum director of The New York Herald Tribune. 


try to be a delegate to the annual New 
York Herald Tribune Forum for High 
Schools. Each student had lived with 
five American families, and had visited 
five different American high schools for 
At the end 
of March, thanks to a grant from the 
Ford Foundation to Sarah Lawrence 


College, the 


a period of three months. 


group, with two Sarah 
Lawrence girls as American representa- 
lives, set out on a trip to London, Paris, 
Cairo, Beirut, Karachi, and New Delhi, 
to meet local high school students and 
tell them of their experiences and their 
These discussions 
were moderated by Helen Hiett Waller, 
the Forum director for the New York 
Herald Tribune. 


new understanding. 


What they discussed 


The discussion program was usually 
divided into three panels. The first, 
called “Living and Learning,” covered 
differences in home and school life in 
the countries represented in the group. 
which Lebrecht took 
part, covered, in addition to his con- 


The second, in 


tribution on Africa, a discussion of the 
Arab-Israeli conflict, and material on 
cultural prejudices, especially as between 
Occidental and Oriental viewpoints. 
The third panel, “The World We Want,” 


examined some of the current obstacles 
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AT THE FORUM IN FRANCE, Delegates (1. to 


France: Sabine Specht, Germany; Lebrecht Hess 


to peace between nations. After each 
panel the program was thrown open 
to questions from the audience. 

The delegates arrived in London full 
of enthusiasm for the friends they had 
made in America and eager to tell every- 
one about their three months here and 
how they had changed. ‘| hey were not 
quite prepared for the probing questions 
their British opposite numbers fired at 
them. But some of them saw. reflected 
in those questions, the same attitudes 
they had held on their arrival in New 
York. three months before. They will- 
ingly answered inquiries about the rela- 
tive importance of the mother and father 
in the American family, the place of 
sports in the American high sehool. and, 


as a final teaser. “Are the ideals of com- 
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) are: Eeva Lehtinen, Finland: Sabine Ewald 


, Gold Coast 


munism compatible with the basie ideas 
of the Western powers?” 

In Paris. the program was held in the 
Lneseo Building. in the evening. before 
an audience made up mostly of adults, 
including several French educators. The 
French students. however. seemed a little 
overawed and did not ask many ques- 
tions. The one which got the most dis- 
cussion was. “Didn't you feel intelleetu- 
ally alone in America?” Jack Rams- 
troem of Sweden, quipped, “I never felt 
intellectual in America!” but the general 
tone of the other replies indicated that 
the delegates had been neither intelleetu- 
ally or physic ally alone among the highly 
gregarious and friendly Americans they 
met. 


In Cairo, all the former Egyptian 


Forum delegates came out to meet the 
group at the airport and escort them to 
a youth hostel in a houseboat on the Nile. 
For the first time in the thousand-year 
history of El-Azhar Islamic University, 
women were allowed inside its doors 
to take part in and attend the Forum 
program. The presence of the mixed 
group of young people was the occasion 
for riotous enthusiasm from the audi- 
ence. The burning question, of course, 


was that of coeducation. 


Viewpoints on coeducation 


While some of the group had been 
in Cairo, the others had gone directly 
from Paris to Beirut. There they had 
a good opportunity to meet local Arab 
students, for they lived at the Inter- 
national College, across the street from 
the American University of Beirut. At 
the Lebanese program, too, one of the 
important questions concerned the rel- 
ative pros and cons of coeducation. 
Keva Lehtinen, from Finland, said 
earnestly, “In separate schools you may 
be able to study more and concentrate 
harder on your studies, but in coed- 
ucational schools you get many more 
different points of view.” A local student 
whose school had once been separate 
but was now coed, said, “At first tran- 
sition, we lost all our concentration, but 
it improved after a while.” 

George, from Yugoslavia, approved 
of coeducation because it demonstrated 
the inherent equality of men and women. 
One student felt that going to school 
with girls makes a boy more refined and 
more gentle. Soft-spoken Erik Jorgensen, 
from Denmark, countered this by saying 
that “Boys who go to boys’ schools have 


romantic ideas about girls. But they lose 
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them when they go to coeducational 
schools.” When Mrs. Waller asked if 
anyone on the platform believed in the 
inherent inferiority of women no one 
answered in the affirmative. But Nak- 
chung Paik of Korea, equivocated more 
than a little when he said, ““Women are 
legally equal, but socially unequal.” 
In the “Roots of Prejudice” discus- 
sion, the delegates were asked to de- 
scribe relations between the Negroes and 
whites in America. After making it 
clear that none of them had been to the 
deep South, two of the delegates, Patricia 
Sandford, from England and Majid, 
from Iran, talked about their experiences 
while living with Negro families. Both 
made the point that their hosts had been 
completely accepted by the white stu- 
dents in school, but added that some- 
times, after school, the relationships 
between the too groups were not quite 


so warm and friendly. 


Forum in Pakistan 


A panel of students had been assem- 
bled to ask questions at the Pakistan 
Forum in Karachi, held in the banquet 
hall of the Hotel Metropole. The first 
question in the home and school life 
portion of the program was, “Does the 
individual teacher in America know 
about the conditions of the student at 
home?” Pat Sandford, the British dele- 
gate, talked about the functioning of 
the guidance departments at the schools 
she had visited, and the work done by 
P.-T. A.’s to encourage parents and 
teachers to meet outside of school and 
discuss common problems. Sabine Ewald, 
from France, said that “In America, re- 
lations between student and teacher are 


very close. Perhaps they are not respect- 
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IN INDIA: the Forum 


ful enough. but they are certainly 
friendly.” 
Several of the 


Asian 


that their schools needed unbiased his- 


students said 


tory texts. Those written by some Euro- 
pean authors, they implied, were very 
one-sided on the issues of colonialism 
and nationalism. Everyone agreed that 
Unesco should sponsor a project to get 
textbook. 
for use in all high s hools. 

In the “Roots of Prejudice” section, 


Pakistani asked, 


a better understanding be 


an unbiased history written 


one of the students 
“How can 
brought about between the East and the 
West? 


are materialistic.” 


We are spiritualistic and they 


Lesley Scholes, the 
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group in informal meeting 


with Prime Minister Nehru 


Australian, pointed out that her country 
feels spiritually close to the West. but 
Asia. “We want to work 


with the Asian peoples. our neighbors, 


is located in 


and we can do that even with our West- 
ern traditions.” she said. Usha Thadhani 
from India, emphasized the fact that 
India was combining East and West: 
“We have community development pro- 
from the West, but 


they still maintain their Eastern customs 


¢rams borrowed 
and way of life.” 

The sharpest question in this section 
was aimed at the general impression this 
group of students gave that they were all 
very good friends. Their three months 


in America and the travelling they had 


= —— | i 


done together had made them like mem- 
bers of one large family. But a Pakistani 
student probed into this: “From what 
I have heard, it seems that there have 
never been any serious conflicts between 
members of this group. But that was 
perhaps just because you were meeting 
on neutral ground in an international 
forum. Don't you think that the racial 
segregation practiced by the West is a 
challenge to its moral claims?” Lesley, 
from Australia, said, “If you mean are 
we ashamed of our policies of racial 
segregation, the answer is that a great 
many people are, and are doing some- 
thing about it.” 

In the discussion of colonialism, the 
French delegate was hard put to it to 
defend the policies of her government 
in North Africa, Finally, exasperated, 
she retorted, “Well, what about the way 
you treat your servants here?” This 
precipitated heated replies from several 
Pakistanis on the student panel. 

After the Forum program, the group 
was entertained at dinner by the Paki- 
stani Ambassador to the United States. 
The hit of the evening was Hisako 
Shimazu of Japan, who danced a brisk 
Charleston she had learned in America, 


wearing a sari, borrowed in Pakistan. 
A meeting with Nehru 


Our last stop was New Delhi where 
we had a meeting with Prime Minister 
Nehru. 


formally but after a moment of strained 


Our appointment started off 


silence following the introductions, tiny 
Diep, from Vietnam, burst out with a 
question about India’s views on the situ- 
ation in Vietnam. Nehru’s answers to 


her questions paved the way for an 


informal visit which lasted for an hour. 
The Prime Minister expounded his views 
on the unity in diversity that he sees 
as the future goal for the development 
When asked whether 


India and the other countries of Asia 


of his country. 


feared aggression. he discussed the value 
of moral strength rather than military 


strength, in maintaining peace. 


No diplomatic limitations 


In the final discussion of “The World 
We Want,” Lebrecht Hesse said that he 
would like to see all the colonial peoples 
set free. “We are trying to get ourselves 
in shape for the responsibilities of self- 
government in the Gold Coast.” Petite 
Tatty Soekandar of Indonesia said that 
the world she wanted was one where 
women could choose their own husbands. 
Nakchung Paik. from Korea, said real- 
istically, “I have given up dreaming 
about a world where there is no hunger 
and no discrimination, because it is im- 
possible. But through personal contact 
between peoples of different countries 
and religions. the world we have now 
can be made a better place.” 

As the Forum delegates boarded Pan 
American and Trans World Airlines 
planes, flying north, south, east. and west 
to take them home. they remembered the 
student at the American University in 
Lebanon who asked, “What can forums 
like this hope to accomplish against the 
iron hand of governments and ideol- 
ogies?” Per Rusten, from Norway, had 
answered, “We are not expected to be 
diplomats. We have no limitations on 
what we say or do. We can talk more 
easily than diplomats can, both to audi- 


ences and to each other.” 
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Phe Angel 


of Dienbienphu” 


w Mile. Genevieve de Galard-Terraube, 


arrived in the United States on Septem- 
ber 12 to begin a year’s in-service train- 
ing in the nursing of the physically 
handicapped at the Institute of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation of New 
York University Bellevue Medical 
Center in New York City. Mlle. de 
Galard was invited to the institute by 
the director, Dr. Howard Rusk. 

The French nurse, who received world- 
wide publicity for her heroism during 
the Indochinese fighting in the spring of 
1954, has come to the United States 
under the sponsorship of Atlantique and 
IIE. She became interested in the reha- 
bilitation of the physically handicapped 
upon her return to France, where she 
was impressed with the large number of 
war-injured who were permanently 
handicapped. 

The purpose of Atlantique awards is 
to aid French professional social work- 
ers, nurses and physical and oecupa- 
tional therapists to obtain training and 
experience in the United States. and to 
send Americans in the same fields to 
work and study in France. In special 
cases Atlantique aids French doctors 
and other professional persons to do 
research in the L.S. This year a total 
of 15 French grantees will train in this 
country under Atlantique programs: 


13 social workers and nurses, and two 
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VILLE. DE GALARD 


Angel of Dienbienphu 


architects. Two Americans. a_ social 
worker and an occupational therapist, 
will train in France. 

During her training in New York, 
Mile. de Galard will live at Lenox Hill 
Neighborhood Association, a settlement 
house at 331 East 70th Street. New York 
City. 

Mile. de Galard visited the United 
States in the summer of 1954. She was 
invited to this country by a special reso- 


lution of the L.S. Congress. 
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Are the “doors” opening? 


The visit of a group of leading agricultural officials from the Soviet Union to 


American farms, and of United States farm experts to Russia this summer, has 


received much publicity as the first major exchange between these two countries 


in recent years. Other less publicized exchanges that have taken place recently 


include the following: 


Professors Bartlett Brebner and Rich- 
ard R. Powell of Columbia University 
attended the 200th anniversary celebra- 
tion of Moscow University from May 
7-15. 
Columbia’s bicentennial convocation last 
October. 


Two Russian scholars attended 


A group of six Quakers, under the 
sponsorship of the American Friends 
Service Committee, visited Russia in 
June. Clarence Pickett, leader of the 
delegation, said that the purpose of the 
mission was “to lend our influence 
toward reducing the tension between our 
two countries.” 


Colonel William Spencer, chairman 
of the Chicago City Planning Commis- 
sion, visited Moscow to study city plan- 
ning. He reported, after a conference 
with the Deputy Mayor of Moscow, 
“There are a number of ideas such as 
the removal of industry to rural areas, 


that we could copy from the Russians.” 


Professor Harold he Berman of the 
Harvard Law School studied the Soviet 
judicial system and criminal law during 
a month’s visit to Russia. Professor 
Berman conferred with eighteen leading 


Soviet jurists and addressed the Institute 
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of Law of the Soviet Academy of Sci- 
ences. He reported that a “tremendous 
law reform movement” was under way 
in the Soviet Union and that if the pro- 
posed changes were adopted, they would 


increase the rights of accused persons. 


Major Paul Schafer of the Walter 
Reed Army Medical Center, toured the 
medical facilities of the Soviet Union 
under the sponsorship of the Soviet 


Health Ministry. 


In August, Carleton Smith, chair- 
man of the advisory committee of the 
National Arts Foundation, conferred 
with the Minister of Culture and VOKS, 
the Soviet Government department that 
handles foreign cultural relations, about 
the possibilities of the exchange of paint- 
ings and entertainers with the Soviet 
Union. 


Emil Gilels, one of the Soviet Union’s 


best known pianists, will make his 
American debut with Eugene Ormandy 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra on Oc- 
tober 3. Mr. Gilels will give recitals in 
Carnegie Hall in New York. and in 
Washington, Chicago, Boston, and Cleve- 
land. Negotiations also are under way 


to bring to this country the Russian 
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violinist David Oistrakh. who is ex- 
pected to make his American debut in 


mid-November. 


An official Soviet invitation has been 
extended for the American folk opera 
“Porgy and Bess” te appear in Moscow 
this fall. The “Porgy and Bess” company 
which has played in most of the coun- 
tries of Europe, is at present in Latin 
America. The Soviet tour will begin 
immediately after the Latin American 
engagement which closes October 22 in 
City. 


A group of Soviet housing officials 
has accepted the invitation of the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders to 
spend a month touring United States 
housing projes ts. This is the second or- 
ganized visit to the U.S. this year by a 
group of important Russian officials. 
The delegation will arrive on October 2 
and go immediately to Washington to 


LETTER TO 


The following letter, written last May by »erg 


State University on a Fulbright Travel Grant, y 


issue of the Bulletin: 
To the Editor 
After having read your article on the 
Soviet editors’ projected visit (News Bul- 
letin, May 1955 page 4), I was all the 
more distressed that this visit had been 
cancelled and I appreciate very much your 
mentioning so. The enthusiastic response 
which you allude to, was one more illus- 
tration of the wonderful American hospi 
tality. 
However, (and here [| fully endorse the 
articles of newspapers which you cite), it 
ms to me that the American virtues, if 
they are strong enough, will not cruml 
at the contact with “Communist” students 
our trouble does not come from without, 
Therefore one should not have acted so 
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partic ipate in the dedication of the Na- 
tional Housing Center. They will see 
housing projects of all types — private 
homes, public apartment housing, and 
private apartment housing develop- 
ments. Stops will include New York, 
Boston, New Orleans, Austin, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Tucson, Chicago, 
and Seattle. The State Department has 
approved the visit, and the association 


has offered to pay all costs. 


Three British professors will lecture 
at Moscow University this tall according 
to The Times (London) Educational 
Supplement. They are Professors Paul 
Dirac, physic ist from Cambridge Uni- 
versity; William Astbury, expert in tex- 
tile physies of Leeds University, and 
Peter Medawar, biologist of London 


University. Their lectures in Moscow are 


part of an exchange agreement; a Soviet 
natural scientist lectured at London Uni- 


versity last spring. 


‘HE EDITOR 


her, a French student studying 


received tow late to | included in the June 


narrow-mindedly and bureaucratically it} 
Moreover, one should 


have borne in mind that finge 


the visa regulations 
rprinting, 
in most European countries, is reserved 
to the criminals 

Although I did not object to that myself, 
I suspect that this particular incident is 
another expression of an unfortunate stiff 
ness in American diplomacy of today 


which we cannot afford 


I should be very grateful, if you would 
publish this letter i our next issue of 
the Ne B | t is not onl 
th of » fore tnd 
it reflects a the opinion of t th 


| 
j enlightened Americans I have met : 
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Sharing the atom 


The United 


Commission began its first seven-month 


States Atomic Energy 
training course in reactor theory and 
technology for foreign scientists and 
engineers in March 1955. Classes at the 
new School of Nuclear Science and En- 
gineering at the Argonne National Lab- 
oratory near Chicago are being attended 
by 31 scientists from 19 countries. This 


is the first of ten courses planned. 


A special four-week course in radio- 
isotope techniques for foreign scientists 
and technicians was held at Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee in May. This special session, 
the first to be 


foreign students, is identical with train- 


devoted exclusively to 


ing given to United States scientists and 
technicians six times a year by the Oak 
Ridge Institute. 


Twenty-three leading physicians and 
surgeons from eleven countries toured 
the United States last July to observe 
and exchange views with their American 
counterparts on developments the 
field of atomic medicine. Sponsors of 
the visit were the International Educa- 
tional Exchange Program of the Depart- 
ment of State and the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Their program was ar- 
ranged by the American Council on 
Education. Included in their itinerary 
were visits to the National Institute of 
Health at Bethesda, Maryland: Oak 
Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies: the 
Argonne Cancer Research Hospital and 
National Laboratory near Chicago; the 
Brookhaven National Laboratory, Long 


Island; the Sloan-Kettering Institute in 


New York: and 


schools, hospitals, and clinics. 


numerous medical 


An annual prize of $75.000 is to be 
awarded by the Ford Motor Company to 
the scientist or group of scientists in any 
part of the world making the greatest 
contribution to the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. The announcement was 
made by Lewis L. Strauss at the recent 
*Atoms-for-Peace” Conference at Gene- 
va. An international jury will be ap- 
pointed each year to select the candidate 
for the award from among the world’s 


scientists, inventors and engineers. 


The State Department will sponsor 
lectures in European and Near Kastern 
countries by the members of the United 
States delegation to the recent atomic 


energy conference in Geneva. 


Foreign students in U.K. 


and Germany 


The total number of students from 
other countries enrolled for full-time 
study or research in United Kingdom 
universities and university colleges at 
the beginning of the academic year 
1954-55 was 9,050 (7,789 men, 1.261 
women) which compares with 6.619 in 
1953-54. and 6.264 in 1938-39. Of these, 
5.575 came to the United Kingdom from 
other parts of the Commonwealth. The 
subjects studied were as follows: arts 
(3,741) ; 
(1,597): pure science (1,516): 
try (311); 
(214); 
greatest number of students came from 
Asia (3.219). with Africa next (2.404), 


followed by the Americas (1,715), keu- 


technology (1,799); medicine 
dentis- 
agriculture and forestry 


veterinary science (72). The 
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rope (1.190). and Australasia (520). 
Eight hundred and twenty students from 
the United States were reported study- 


ing in British universities. 


Statistics compiled by the Deutsche 
Studentenring in Bonn and published 
under the title of Das Studium der Aus- 
laender in Deutschland, reveal that dur- 
ing the winter semester 1954-55, 5,943 
students from abroad, representing 83 
different nations. were enrolled in Ger- 
man institutions of higher education. 


Included in this figure are 203 stateless 


students. The largest single group were 


824 students from the United States. Of 
these, 300 were enrolled in the faculties 
of philosophy, 136 were studying medi- 
cine, and 77 music. Iranian students 
made up the second largest group; of 
the 718 students from this country, 432 
were enrolled at medical faculties. Six 
hundred and ninety-four Norwegian stu- 
dents formed the third largest national- 
ity group; of this group, 238 were 


studying dentistry. 


Kenneth Holland, president of the Insti- 
tute, was a speaker at two conferences 
that met in Europe last month, the Con- 
gress of European American Associa- 
tions held in Rome from September 
15-18. and the General Conference of 
the International Association of Univer- 
sities, held in Istanbul the week of Sep- 
tember 18. In Rome his remarks were 
on the general topic, “To what extent 
are cultural exchanges making as large 
a contribution as needed, and in what 
direction should they be extended and 
improved?” In Istanbul, his speech was 


based on the general conference theme. 
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“The Role of Universities in a Rapidly 
Changing Society.” Other stops included 
in Mr. Holland’s tour of the Middle East 
and Europe were London, Tel Aviv, 
Paris. Madrid. and Lisbon. 


Fulbright grantees for 1955-56 who will 
study in the United Kingdom were hon- 
ored at a party at the Institute on Sep- 
tember 12. Among the 144 grantees were 
James Stuart of Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 
who will study law at the London School 
of Economies. and hopes to make a 
comparative study of U.S. and English 
personal liberties: Norman Anderson of 
Bozeman, Montana, an entomologist, who 
will study at the Anti-Locust Research 
Center in London, and do field work in 
Kenya with the Desert Locust Survey, an 
organization which attempts to predict 
and prevent locust invasions; and George 
Gilbert Bennette of Greensboro, North 
Carolina, who plans to investigate the 
activities of blind people in the field of 
music, at the Royal National Institute 
for the Blind in London, an important 
center for experimenting in Braille mu- 
sical systems and the training of blind 


musicians. 


A list of English-language and orienta- 
tion programs for foreign students and 
trainees offered by U.S. colleges and 
universities is now available without 
charge. from the Information and Coun- 
seling Division of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education. The 20-page pam- 
phlet gives 44 summer programs for 
foreign students in 2] states, the District 
of Columbia and Hawaii. It also lists 
122 


2 programs offered during the aca- 


demic year. The list is based on inform- 
ation obtained by a survey-questionnaire 
sent by the Institute to all accredited 
institutions of higher education in the 
United States. 


An orientation handbook containing prac- 
tical information for immigrants in the 
United States, will be published by the 
Common Council for American Unity 
under a $25,000 grant from the Car- 
negie Corporation, The information was 
gathered under a grant from the East 
European Fund to the council. The Car- 
negie grant will be used to finance trans- 
lations into German, Italian, Spanish 
and other languages, and publication in 
a pocket-size volume of about 100 pages 
for distribution both in the United States 


and abroad. 


The World Bank is setting up a school for 
officials and technicians of underdevel- 
oped countries, to be called the Eco- 
nomic Development Institute. Ten to 
fifteen key men in the economic life of 
their countries will be selected for the 
first course, beginning in January 1956. 
The Rockefeller 
Ford 


$85.000 each toward the cost of operal- 


Foundation and the 
Foundation have contributed 


ing the school for a two-vear period, 


Teachers of the free world voted to 
establish 


dominated 


relations with Communist- 


educational groups. after 
much debate at the closing session of 
the World Confederation of Organiza- 
tions of the Teaching Profession held in 
Istanbul, Turkey in August. The confed- 


eration represents forty nations, with 


3.000.000 teachers. Of the many issues 
of world-wide scope discussed during 
the week. the most controversial issue 
was that relating to liaison with the In- 
ternational Federation of Teachers Un- 
ions, a group which includes teachers 
of the Soviet Union, its satellite nations 
and Communist China. A study of teach- 
ing conditions twenty-two nations 
showed that countries everywhere need 
better teachers. more classrooms. and 
greater school budgets. (Benjamin Fine, 


The New York Times) 


A Maori boy and girl were included this 
year for the first time among the stu- 
dents from New Zealand awarded Amer- 
ican Field Service International Schol- 
arships for a year’s study in the United 
States. Members of New Zealand's na- 
tive race, Tuhingaia Barclay who last 
year was top student at the Queen Vic- 
toria School for Maori Girls. and Mer- 
vyn Taiaroa, head prefect of the Timaru 
Boys’ High School. will live with Amer- 


ican families during their study here. 


Today's student traveler ty burope. ac- 
cording to a recent report based on a 
survey by the Council on Student Travel, 
is spending more money, seeing more 
countries and learning more languages 
than the postwar student traveler in the 
late 1940's. The survey was conducted 
among 2.500 passengers returning from 
Europe last autumn on student ships 
sponsored by the council. The question- 
indicated that 


more was spent by 58 


naire survey $800 or 


of the travelers. 
with one-third reporting expenditures of 
$1.100 or more. The student traveler is 


still visiting traditionally popular kuro- 
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pean countries, but increasing his trips 
to Balkan and Mediterranean areas. 
Africa and the Near East. France was 
visited by 92.5'¢ of the students. Ger- 
many and Austria by 80°7, Great Bri- 
tain by 65.547. Sixty percent of the 
passengers reported trips to Italy: 22 
went to Scandinavia. and to Spain. 
Other trips listed by 14.5°° were to 
Egypt. Greece. Israel. Jordan. Monaco. 
Moroceo. Portugal. Syria. Turkey. and 


Yugoslavia. 


The Comédie Francaise will make its 
first visit to New York in October. In 
connection with the visit. the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art is presenting an 
exhibition of costumes and paintings se- 
lected by the troupe from its own collee- 
tion in Paris. The showing, which opens 
on October 14. will be augmented by 
paintings and prints belonging to the 


museum. 


At Nairobi, the Roval Technical College 
of East Africa is now being built as 
the main instrument in British East Af 
rica of higher technical and commercial 
education for students of all races. The 
first students will be admitted in March 
1956. 


South Seas literary talent is being sought 
by the literature bureau of the South 
Pacific Commission. according to The 
Christian Science Monitor. The bureau 
has invited South Sea writers to submit 
their manuscripts for publication. The 
material will be used in four special 
series of books dealing with: island 
legends, fiction and folklore: factual- 


historical material: biographical works; 
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and a technical series to introduce new 
crafts for island peoples. The bureau 
plans to stimulate publie interest in the 
South Seas by offering prizes to any 
island territory holding a competition 
for the best manuscripts; if necessary 
manuscripts can be translated from 
the vernacular so that writers who 
do not write in English will not be 
handicapped. The South Pacifie Com- 
mission, which has its headquarters 
in Noumea, New Caledonia, is a con- 
sultative and research body established 
by the United States, Great Britain, 
France, the Netherlands, Australia, and 
New Zealand. to raise living standards 


in the South Seas. 


Mrs. Vandi V. Haygood 


The Institute suffered a great loss in 
the sudden death on July 13, 1955 of 
Mrs. Vandi Haygood. 

Mrs. Haygood joined the staff of HE 
in January 1947. Shortly thereafter she 
became head of the Placement Coordina- 
tion Division in the Foreign Student 
Program. Although in later years she as- 
sumed other duties not directly related 
to program administration, she never 
lost her keen interest in foreign students 
as individuals. She numbered many for 
eign student advisers among her friends. 

\s coordinator of Policy and Project 
Planning. Mrs. Haygood also headed the 
secretariat of the Committee on kduca- 
tional Interchange Policy. and worked 
closely with this group in the formation 
of the committee's first’ policy state- 
ment. “The Goals of Student Exchange.” 

Mrs. Havgood’s friends and associates 
will miss her clarity of thought, her 


wisdom and her warm personality. 


The International Cooperation Administra- 
tion (ICA) has been established as an 
agency of the Department of State. It 
will conduct most of the technical assist- 
ance programs formerly under the jur- 
isdiction of the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration which expired on June 30, 


1955. 


The first annual NATO Seminar was held 
on August 22-26, 1955, in Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia. Scholars from the fifteen NATO 
nations were invited to take part in a 
week of lectures, panel discussions, and 
study froups dealing with all aspects of 
NATO. Norfolk is the site of the head- 
quarters of the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander Atlantic, a division of NATO. 
The seminar was sponsored by the Nor- 


folk Chamber of Commerce. and the 


College of William and Mary. 


Music workshops and seminars modeled 
after those at Tanglewood, Massachu- 
setts, were established in South Korea 


last summer by five American musi- 


cians. The musicians, who are from the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra, the 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra and 
the Litthke Orchestral Society of New 
York, went at the invitation of the 
Korean National Symphony Association, 
and also gave a number of concerts. 
Their travel expenses were paid by the 
International Education Exchange Pro- 
gram of the U.S. Department of State. 
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International identity cards for students, 
entitling them to concessions in foreign 
countries, were issued by the Interna- 
tional Student Conference which met in 
Birmingham, England last summer. The 
conference also issued a handbook de- 
signed to help the student who wishes 
to travel on his own, rather than as part 
of a group. The handbook gives details 
of places where students can stay in 
Europe, including summer accommoda- 
tion in school dormitories, together with 
a list of recommended places to eat, and 
notes of any special facilities available 


to students. 


Howard A. Cook, chief of the public 
services division of the State Depart- 
ment, has been named president of Inter- 
national House in New York. Mr. Cook 
succeeds John L. Mott. 


Psychology of social tensions will be the 
central theme of the Third Interameri- 
can Congress of Psychology, to be held 
December 16-21, 1955, at the University 
of Texas. Selected delegates from the 
U.S.A., Canada, and Latin America will 
be guests of the congress. which is spon- 
sored by the Interamerican Society of 
Psychology. The theme will be treated 
from the points of view of applied psy- 
chology, mental health. social anthro- 


pology, and teaching. 
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OPPORTUNITIES TO TEACH 


AND STUDY ABROAD 


TEACHING 


gw Technion. the Israel Institute of Tech- 
nology, in Haifa, Israel. announces the 
following openings for teaching posi- 
tions: professor and senior lecturer in 
structural engineering: professor and 
senior lecturer in hydraulic engineer- 
ing; professor and senior lecturer in 
general mechanical engineering: profes 
sor and senior lecturer in mechanical 
engineering. with special qualifications 
in applied thermodynamics and machine 
design; professor and senior lecturer in 
electronics and telecommunication en- 


gineering: professor of mathematics: 


FELLOW 


@ the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion has established a NATO fellowship 
program to further the study of the 
common traditions, historical experi- 
ence, and present needs of the North 
Atlantic Community. 

Initiated by the Committee on Infor- 
mation and Cultural Relations of the 
North Atlantic Council, the program 
was announced by Lord Ismay, Secre 
tary General of NATO. It was estab- 
lished in the hope that the program 
will, in the language of the Treaty, 
“contribute toward the further develop- 
ment of peaceful and friendly interna 
tional relations by strengthening their 
free institutions, by bringing about a 
better understanding of the principles 
upon which these institutions are 
founded, and by promoting conditions 


of stability and well being.” 
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professor of physical chemistry: profes- 
sor and senior lecturer in chemical en- 
vineering; professor of applied biology. 
\pplicants should have first-rate profes- 
sional and academic qualifications and 
he willing to integrate themselves into 
the life of the country. They are ex- 
pected to learn Hebrew, and in due 
course, to teach in Hebrew. Applications 
with full details should be sent in dup- 
licate to Charles Gellman, Technical 
Director, American Technion Society, 
1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, New 
York. for transmission to Haifa. 


SHIPS 


Fields of study will include historical, 
political, legal. social, linguistic, eco 
nomic and strategic problems. 

There will be two categories of 
awards: NATO research fellowships for 
established scholars: se holarships 
for younger scholars at the post-gradu 
ate level. 

\ll candidates must be nationals of 
the member states and must pursue their 
research in one or more member coun- 
tries. 

Candidates for the scholarships will 
he selected on the basis of their compe- 
tence and on the project submitted. 

An international committee of five 
distinguished persons will act as the 
final policy-making and selection body. 

Inquiries regarding the research fel- 
lowships should be sent to the Confer- 


ence Board of Associated Research 
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Councils, 2101 Constitution Avenue, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

The Institute of International Educa- 
tion has been asked to serve as the 
preliminary selection agency for the 
post-graduate scholars from the United 
States. Requests for application blanks 
and further information regarding that 
program should be addressed to the 
Institute. 
we November |. 1955 is the closing date 
for competitions for United States Gov- 
ernment educational exchange grants 
for graduate study abroad in 1956-57 
under the Fulbright and Buenos Aires 
Convention programs. 


blanks are 


available at the Institute or in the offices 


Scholarship application 


of Fulbright advisers on college cam- 
puses. 

praduate stu- 
the Fulbright 


Countries where U.S. 


dents may study under 


EVALUATING 


* continued from page 15 


Major 


attention was paid, also, to the actual 


the principal object: of study. 


working out. in the home country, of 
plans and projects designed to utilize 
the newly-acquired skills and view points 
of the exchangees. and to evaluations of 
the latter by persons in a position to 


pass sound judgment on them. 


This brief account of INRA’s research 
among exchangees would, of course, be 
misleading if it left the impression that 
the aspects which have largely been 
evaluated attitude changes in certain 


program are: Australia, Austria, Bel- 
gium and Luxembourg, Burma, Ceylon 
(travel grants only to supplement Uni- 
versity of Ceylon fellowship), Chile, 
Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, 
Greece. India, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, Philippines, and 


the United Kingdom. 


The countries participating the 
Buenos Aires Convention program are: 
Bolivia. Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica. Cuba, Dominican Republic, Gua- 
temala, Haiti. Honduras, Mexico, Nie- 
aragua. Panama, Paraguay, Peru, and 


Venezuela. 


ge The Mexican Government offers six- 
teen awards for undergraduate or gradu- 
ate study in Mexico in 1956-57. The 
1955. 
Application blanks may be obtained from 
the Institute. 


competition closes November 1, 


desired directions and changed behavior 
patterns represented the sum total of 
the sponsoring government's interest in 
educational exchange. Such evaluations 
and such purposes are essential elements 
in a sound exchange program, but they 
could hardly hope for genuine success 
outside of the broader educational con- 
text in which student exchange finds its 
reason for being. Undoubtedly, an in- 


creasing proportion of exchange re- 
search will be devoted to evaluations 
along academic and_ theoretical lines. 
It is hoped that the studies described 
here will be of material value in design- 
ing and conducting these later investi- 


vations. 
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Institute of International Education 


] East 67th Street, New York 21, N.Y. 


Administrative Staff 


KennetHw President 
DONALD 5. SHANK Executive Vice President 


Apert G. Sims Vice President tor Operations 


Peart G. Puree Executive Assistant to the President 
Grorce Hatt Director. Foreign Student Department 


Davin B. Director, United States Sudent Department 
Antuur ©. Nacut Director, Department of Special Programs 
Donato A. BuLtarp Director. Department of Information 
Ricnarp ©, Raymonp — Director, Department of Development 


BENJAMIN ECKHAUS Special Assistant to Vice President for Operatoins 


Dantecs FL Controller 

Regional Offices 

WASHINGTON OFFICE 1530 P Street, NW... Washington 5, 
James DD. Director 

MIDWEST OFFICE 116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 

Louse Leonarp Wricut, Director 

WEST COAST OFFICE 291 Geary Street, San Francisco 2, Calitornia 
J. Director 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN OFFICE 1665 Pennsylvania Street. Denver 3. Colorade 


Ren M. Director 


SOUTHWEST OFFIC 803 Texas Avenue, Houston 1, Texa 


Grorce B. Contess. Director 


LOS ANGELES OFFICE 606 South Hobart Boulevard, Le {ngeles 5. Calitornia 


Jason Joy. Director 


— 


ABOUT THE INSTITUTE... 


The Institute of International 
Education ts a non-profit agency 


which administers 


exchange-of-persons programs 


hetween the United States and 81 countries. 


Approximately 4,000 students. teachers, technicians, 
and specialists study or train in a country other 


than their own each year through its programs. 


Founded in 1919 by Stephen Duggan, Elihu Root. 
and Nicholas Murray Butler, the Institute is a private, 
tax-exempt corporation. It depends upon foundations, 


corporations, and individuals to support its work. 
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